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No. 1. 



THE marble decorations of the Athenian Parthenon mark 
the most exalted period of Greek art, their conception, 
their arrangement and, greater than all, their execution, 
distinguish an era unrivalled at any other age in the world's 
history. What they must have been in the time of their entirety 
we can in part understand, for the counterfeit restorations by 
scholars and artists have given us a very reasonable picture of 
their richness before the destructive hand of Turk and English 
reduced them to their present condition, one for the gratification 
of a half savage revenge, the other to make a museum in his 
own country. 

The sculptures were most profuse and elaborate and "though 
an entire museum has been transported to England from the 
spoils of the temple, it still remains without a rival." The 
metopes of the exterior entablature 
numbered ninety-two groups, in high 
relief, while the frieze surrounding the 
cella and vestibule and measuring some 
five hundred and twenty-four feet .in 
extent, bore a spirited representation of 
the great Panathenaic procession. 

We have attempted to reproduce, 
as nearly as possible, the sculptures 
from this building in sufficient numbers 
and in such selection as will give an 
adequate idea of their appearance as 
they exist to-day, and a basis for the 
imagination to picture them as they 
were in the days of their perfection. 

No. 1 is a metope and represents an Athenian overcoming a 
Centaur. The left arm of the Athenian is about the neck of the 
fabled monster and his weight so thrown upon his left knee as 
to force the animal to the ground. As will be seen, much of the 
group is missing, although as compared: with the others it may 
be regarded as rather more than less 
intact, and offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for the study of the spirit and life 
the artists infused into their work. N 

In No. 2, another metope, we have 
the order of our first reversed, and we 
find here the Centaur victorious over 
the Athenian, which indicates a disposi- 
tion for fairness upon the part of these 
old Grecians that is commendable. The 
Centaur has beaten his adversary to the 
ground and raises a wine vase or jar 
above his head with which to finish the 
affray, while the unfortunate Athenian, 

having both hoofs and jar to fear, throws up his shield as a 
guard. The heads of these two figures are in the Royal Museum 
at Copenhagen. 

When we study No. 3 we can realize the damaged condition 
of the greater part of these metopes, for that originally showed, 
as is believed, a Centaur grasping his opponent by the hair and 
probably preparing to hurl something from his hand or holding 
some weapon with which to strike. 
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No. 5. 
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No. 3. 



No. 4. 



In No. 4 of the metopes we have an Athenian seizing a Cen- 
taur by the breast with his left hand, while his right is drawn 
back to strike, both of the figures are draped ; the heads have 
disappeared. The execution of this 
panel is in many ways superior. 

The original of metope No. 5 is in 
the Louvre and has been restored by 
the French artists. Our illustration 
shows only that which is ancient, and 
represents a Centaur carrying away a 
female, an eccentricity to which Cen- 
taurs were very much addicted. 

The next metope, No. 6, is consi- 
dered the finest in the collection so 
far as execution goes. It represents 
an Athenian conquering a Centaur, 
the man has seized the animal by his 
face and forces him over. The Athenian faces full before the 
spectator and stands almost detached from the back ground. 
The work is as careful and finishing is as exquisite in the under 
cutting behind as it is on the front of the figure. 

The last metope that we illustrate, No. 7, is one of the best 
preserved, the heads in particular being in an absolute perfect 
state. A Centaur here has overcome 
an Athenian and is trampling upon 
him. The Athenian is supposed to 
be stabbing the Centaur in the left 
side with his right hand, while his 
left reaches for a stone upon the 
ground. 

One of the most important events 
in the local history of Athens was 
the Panathenaic Procession (upon the 
occasion of the Greater Panathenaic 
festival), and this event is pictured in 
a continuous sculpture, three feet 
four inches high and extending in an 

uninterrupted frieze entirely around 
the building. The frieze is within 
the protection of the first row of col- 
umns and so situated that the sun's 
rays never reach it directly, but only 
by reflection from the pavement or 
from random shafts finding their way 
between the outer columns. For this 
reason, probably, the relief of the 
sculptures was made very slight, thus 
permitting the entire figure to be 
seen ; had the relief been higher, the 
upper portion would have been cast 
in a shadow that would have concealed 
many of its details. It must be remembered that the metopes 
bore representations of the combats of Hercules and Theseus, 
the Amazons and Centaurs ; they were carved in higher relief 
than the other work and each recalls but a single incident, as 
the small squares would admit but one or two figures. The 
frieze on the other hand was a continuous narrative, following 
in the most explicit manner (excepting in matter of costumes) 
the scene it intends to reproduce. 

In our first reproduction from the frieze shown in No. 8, we 
have a group embracing Jupiter upon a seat more ornamented 
than others, and having 
its arm supported by a 
small sphinx. Next to 
him sits a goddess var- 
iously thought to be 
Juno or Minerva, with 
the preponderance of 
evidence in favor of the 
latter. She is lifting a 
veil from her head. 

Our next plate, No. 9, 
is a continuation of the 
scene pictured in the pre- 
ceding, showing the seated figures as they are arranged directly 
following the seated figure we have called Minerva. The first of 
these is a young god, who sits with his hands clasped about his 
knees, possibly intended for Mars, though generally believed to 
be Triptolemus. an ancient Athenian hero, who instructed man- 
kind in the use of 
corn. Next to him 
is Ceres, holding a 
torch. The two re- 
maining characters 
are thought to be 
Castor and Pollux. 
Upon the sub- 
ject of the perfect 
architectural har- 
all 
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parts of this building the 
American Cyclopedia quotes 
Mr. Penrose thus : " The 
lines which in ordinary- 
architecture are straight, in 
the Doric Temple at Athens 
are delicate curves. The 
edges of the steps and the 
lines of the entablatures 
are convex curves. . . . 
The external lines of the 
columns are curved also. 
. . The axis of the columns 

incline inward, so that opposite pairs, if produced sufficiently 

far, would meet From the usual point of view these 

variations and curves are not perceptible, but they produce by 
their combination the effect of perfect harmony and regularity 
and the absence of these refinements is the cause of the univer- 
sal failure of buildings 
constructed in modern 
times, according to 
what have been sup- 
posed to be the prin- 
ciples of Hellenic ar- 
chitecture." 

We next find a 
slab bearing eleven 
female figures ; seven 
of them are shown in 
the accompany in g 
sketch, No. 10; they 
represent the Virgins of Attica, clothed to the feet. Five of 
them carry vessels such are used for libations, three others are 
umbrella bearers. This section of the procession is continued in 
No. 11, where six Athenian virgins 
are advancing, two bearing candel- 
abra, two carry libatory vases 
and the last two with patera. 

These examples we have given 
are all from the Eastern frieze, 
which contains the foot proces- 
sion. 

The next, No. 12, shows a char- 
iot with charioteer and horses, full 
of action and vigor, and No. 13 is a 
further carrying out of the same 
idea. 

"With illustrations No. 14 and 15 commences the train of 
horsemen, companies made up' of Athenian citizens who served 

as cavalry, that par- 
ticularly fortunate class 
of patriots whose means 
enabled them to bear 
personally the expense 
of fitting out their fol- 
lowers with arms and 
animals, and whose 
taste often led to gor- 
geous armor and rich 
accoutrements. 

Illustration No. 16 
is the last slab in the 
Northern frieze and represents a youthful figure almost naked 
standing beside his horse, another figure preparing to mount is 
attended by a youth, who appears to be tightening the girdle 
of the rider. A figure will be noticed 
in profile at the extreme end of 
this slab and which is the first on 
the Western frieze. 

We come now to the Western 
frieze, which differs in a measure 
from the others inasmuch as each 
slab is almost complete in itself; the 
other sides have the incomplete 
sculpture of one slab continued and 
finished on the next. The first ex- 
ample of the Western frieze is in 
No. 17, showing two horsemen at 

an easy gait. The slab is in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. No. 
18 is a part of the same, showing 
the horseman dismounted and evi- 
dently in the act of striking his 
horse for its unnecessary spirit. 

Among the principal features 
of the Panathenaic festival were 
the horse, foot and chariot races, 
the participants in the procession 
being likewise the participants in 
No. 15. the sports, and they are arranged 
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in the sculpture in the 
order of their coming, and 
as we have seen them in 
part it only remains to 
follow the chariots, which 
we have here in a num- 
ber of illustrations giving 
some idea of the appear- 
ance of those vehicles as 
they looked to the artists 
of the frieze. 

The cavalry procession 
on this Western frieze is 
Northern, the figures have 
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not so crowded as is that on the 
more room to be distinguished one 
from another. Some of the horsemen wear hats, as will be 
noticed in No. 17, and occasionally one will be found with the 
Thessalian hat, which was regarded as a mark of distinction. 
Toward the close of this side the stragglers of the procession are 

indicated, those who have 
reached the ground late has- 
tening to fall in line, others 
buckling on their own or their 
horses' armor, some mounting 
and others preparing to mount. 
With No. 20, showing some of 
these dilatory processionists, 
we will leave the Western 
frieze. 

On the Southern frieze we 
have the chariots and the vic- 
tims brought in their regular 
order, the direction of the figures forming it being from left to 
right and their description very similar to those on the Northern 
side. These sculptures are considerably mutilated, more so than 
the others. There was introduced in this ending of the proces- 
sion a number of women, old 
men, citizens and the usual rab- 
ble that follows the path and 
fortune of such a gathering, and 
finally the oxen offered by the 
Athenian colonies as victims. 
Dodwell says, "the oxen are per- 
fect representations of the finest 
species of those animals. The 
universality of the genius of the 
Greeks, indeed, in all that be- 
longed to animal nature is pow- 
erfully exemplified in the sculp- 
tures of the Elgin frieze. The action of the limbs too, in the 

persons who conduct the vic- 
tims, will in every instance be 
found true to nature." 

The blocks of marble form- 
ing the building and the col- 
umns were held together by 
clamps and dowels, and the 
manner in which they have 
withstood the assault of ordi- 
nary wear speaks well for the 
substantial quality of the work. 
Had the Turks and English ar- 
rived at a higher condition of 
civilization, their assaults upon the Parthenon would never have 
been made and the needless ruin would have been avoided. With 
the ordinary emergencies of the centuries the building could 
have successfully contended, 
but it required more stability 
than even the intelligence of 
the Greeks could create to 
withstand the gunpowder with- 
in and the archeologists ham- 
mer without. 

The Eastern and Western 
pediments are rich with sculp- 
ture. The Eastern tells the 
story of the birth of Minerva. 
Vulcan leans upon the axe with 
which he has just opened the 

head of Jupiter, 
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from which Miner- 
va leaps fully armed. She stands 
to the right of Jupiter and the 
olive tree springs from the ground 
at her feet, while further on is Iris 
announcing the marvel to two 
seated females, believed to be Ceres 
and Proserpine. Next to them is 
the reclining figure of Theseus con- 
templating the horses of Hyperion. 
To the extreme left of Jupiter are 
the three Fates, seated, then Apollo 
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ARCHITECTURAL SUGGESTIONS. 
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No. 23. 



(conjectured to have been here), and in the very angle his 
horses heads going down into the sea. 

The Western pediment is in a better state of preservation 
than its companion, and has for a centre Minerva and Neptune, 
the goddess armed with shield and spear, her opponent having 
a trident. On Minerva's side the goddess points to the chariot 
of victory, in the background is 
Erectheus, then follow Ceres, Pros- 
erpine and. the young Iacchus, 
Cecrops, Pandrosos and Theseus. 
On Neptune's side is Amphitrite 
and her chariot, accompanied by a 
female companion ; behind are La- 
tonia and her children, Apollo and 
Diana; Thalassa holding young 
Venus in her lap ; Thetis, Mars and 
Vesta. 

The details of the other art re- 
mains of this remarkable building 

are too well known, or information upon them is too easily ac- 
cessible to make it necessary to give anything here touching the 
historical side of the subject. We have undertaken to show and 
to explain, to the best of our ability, those points that are 
likely to be of value to artists, to decorators and to students. 

There is but one question connected with these sculptures 
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WE believe that architectural designs would be greatly 
modified, and also on the whole greatly improved 
were architects to make provision for decorative 
painting as a distinct feature of the general design. To regard 
surface coloring merely as an addenda is not the thing. 

The more that architects take color decoration into their 
schemes, the more influence will they exert in securing higher 
talent in house decoration in treatment of surfaces, bringing to 
the work a number of mediocre artists in easel painting, which 
for its success demands a more extended combination of qualities. 
The house decorative colorist delights in, the special provision of 
spaces for the display of his art beyond walls and ceilings, as in 
entablatures on doors, alcoves and other recesses, where little 
bits of well executed work may afford, in the quiet taste dis- 
played, relief to the eye. 



Architects would decidedly contribute to room decoration if 
they would more frequently replace two at least of the angles of 
the four walls by curvilinear sweeps, or finish off paneled molded 
friezes at the junction of the wall sides by inclined medallions of 
circular or oval form. Domed ceiling corners rising from the 
angle of a frieze and spreading out on the ceiling, are particu- 
larly pleasing and give a fine opportunity for pictorial color dis- 
play which the decorative artist would value. 



Will we be taken as extreme innovationists if we suggest the 
introduction of the solid Eastern stucco domes on vestibules ex- 
tending beyond the facades of buildings, those domes either to 
contain horizontal division lines to be filled, as well as the panels 
from which the domes spring, with colored figures of a proces- 
sional character, or having wide-mouthed apertures of serpentine 
form set above and out of sight with stems of colored glass, 
which throw their brilliant reflections on the expanded surfaces. 




KASTERN PEDIMENT. 




WESTERN PEDIMENT. 



that we think it proper for us to refer to, that is the probability 
of the Greeks having colored their statuary. There is a division 
of opinion upon it, although the preponderance of evidence, we 
believe, favors the supposition that color was used; possibly the 
figures of the frieze were in natural tints and made prominent 
by a background of delicate blue. The presence of colors upon 
the stone is the strongest argument in favor of its former use. 

There is an occasional hiatus in the artistic execution of the 
interior work on the Parthenon, and modern scholars with the 
practices and peculiarities of modern mechanics in their mind, 
have attributed this to ancient sharp practice, and declare that 
Phidias was rather taken advantage of or his directions ignored 
by those employed to do the lesser part of the undertaking, and 
where it were possible to conceal a defect instead of correcting 
it, it was done unknown to the great sculptor. 




This is the Alhambra style. With domes not angular carved 
pendants might be placed at angles, the Eastern idea of these 
pendants being that of supporting the dome in air, and, so 
adding to its apparent lightness. An alternative for interior 
treatment of solid domes is the supplying of sunken enrichments 
in metallic colors. Colored glass domes might more frequently 
be made a feature of apartments of one story projected from the 
main building. 



Occasionally it is found of advantage to give a gold ground 
to pictorially decorated panels. For this purpose dead gold is 
preferable to burnished gold, and the effect is further improved 
by glazing it in light tints. With a highly glossy ground care 
should be taken by a proper selection of colors in the figured 
design that no portion is lost or obscured by reflection from such 
ground. For the ground of a panel compo design in relievo, a 
monochrome ground of neutral color will generally prove most 
suitable. < 



The fine enrichments of which terra cotta admits would sug- 
gest its more general use for dados in relievo form in bold and 
pronounced designs, not as mere attached tiles. More solid, it- 
would have a more emphasized structural aspect, representing 
beauty and strength combined. A series of wide and narrow 
panels would suit this style. The rounding of the inside panel 
would prove a counterpoise to the angles. 



THE PARTHENON IN RUINS. 



Haste is to be avoided in the pursuit of art. Our great 
house decorators never hurry their men. The question with 
them is not how much work has been done in a given time, but 
how well has it been done. 
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